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Introductory Statement . ' 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primairy 
Objectives: to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect' 
their students, and to use this knowledge to develop better school 
practices and organization. 

The Center works through three programs to achieve its objectives. 
.The .SchooJ_^aniMati^ p.ogracn is studying the effects of school. 
fa..ily, and peer group experiences on the. cjevelopmens^of attitudes 
consistent with psychosocial maturity. The objectives are to formulate, 
assess, and r...e..ch impor ta.t-~educ a tional goals .other than traditional 
academic acnievement. The program has developed the Psychosocial . 
Maturi ty (FSM) Inv.ntory'.f or the assessment .,f adolescent social . indi- 
vidual, and interpersonal adequacy. The Sch ool Organization program 
is currently concerned with authority-<r .nttol structures, task structures, 
reward sv. ^ems . a.d oeer group proc^,ses in schools. It has produced 
a large-scale study of the effects of open schools, has developed the 
Teams-Ga.es-Tournament.(TGT) instructional process for teaching various 
subjects in e lementary' and secondary schools, and has produced a 
computerized system for school-wide attendance monitoring. The ScW • 
Process and Car. erieveloEgent program is studying transitions from high / 
school' to post secondary institutions and the role of schooling in the 
-development of career plans and the actualization of labor market outcomes. 
This report, prepared by the School Organization program, investigates 
how changes in school organization affec. student satisfaction with school, 
commitment to classwprk. and reactions to teachers, as measured by the 
Quality of School Life scale. 
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Abstract 

The Quality of School Life scale (QSL) is based on three dimensions 
of a quality of school life concept: The' Sat is faction with School sub- 
scale in a measure of general well-being in school; The Commitment to 
Classwork. subscair t onc*-rii8 th»; lcvt:l of interest in assignments and 
curricular activities; and tho Keactions to Teachers subscale concerns 
the quality of student-teacher relations. Previous research with the 
QSL shows the three subscales relate differently to a number of external 
criteria (Epstein and McPartland, 1976). . 

This study utilizes survey data from 7200 students in 39 elementary, 
middle and high schools which differ significantly on a measure of school 
openness to examine the hypothesis that Satisfaction with School should 
be most responsive to changes in school practices that affect the social 
structure, Commitment to Classwork should relate most, to changes in the 
task structure, and Reactions to Teachers should be most affected by 
changes in the authority structure of schools. This research illustrates 
how multidimensional subjective educational indicators can provide infor- 
mation on the condition of education and on the nature of structural 
changes in school organization. 

The results show that openness of the instructional program has 
greater positive impact on students' perceived quality of student-teacher 
relations than on other dimensions cf the quality o;£-^chooi life. Openness 
of the instructional program appears to involve a ^asic change of the 
school authority structure, but may not involve as, much change in the social 
or task structures of schools. 

Results are discussed in te^^ms of the potential of subjective indica- 

» f- 

tors for monitoring the progress and effects of educational innovations. 
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Introduction 

Sociologists and educators recently have discussed the potential of 
subjective education indicators to promote better knowledge of the condi 
tions of education (ASA Social Indicators and Education Section, 1975, 
Educational Testiag Service, 1975). Standard educational Indicators cob 
lected and r-rpbrted in the past include finance, population and enroll- 
ment characteristics, retention and attainrrent rates, and standardized 
achievement scores (Duncan, 1968; Muskin, 1973; National Center for . 
Educational Statistics, 1976; U.S. Department of Commerce, 1973). Con- 
spicuously missing from our current understanding of the conditionL of 
education is information on ::he quality of school lite of students 
(Cooler, 1975; Sheldon, 1975). 

Considerable attention has been given to adult life satisfaction, job 
satisfaction and commitment (Becker^ 1960; Berg, 1971; Bradburn and 
Caplovitz, 1965; Feldman and Newcomb, 1969; Gurin, 1960; Holland, ]973; 
Jencks, 1972; Kahn, 1972 Rob irison and Shaver, 1973; Trickett and Moos, 
1971; Walsh, 1972; Wilson, 1967) and more recently to the quality oi life 
of adults (Cam'pbell, Converse, and^Rogers ; 1976 ; Flanagan, 19757 Ins tit ut 
for Social Research, 1975; McFarland, 1975; U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, 1973; Withey, 1975). However, the measurement and meaning of 
the "quality of life" for youngsters, their general satisfaction, or 
specific reactions to aspects of schooling has not been given attention. 

One reason for this neglect has been the absence of a validated , 
instrument for use across educational levels to measure and compare 
student reactions to school life in general, to their school work, and 
to their teachers. Earlier work in this area is limited by measurement 
instruments that are too long, focus on a single grade or educational 



It-vel, or define ''.sa t is fac t ion^ as a unidimensioWl cz^ncej / ThlsT^ ■ 
comparative and longitudinal studies and theoretical distinctions difficult 
or impossible (see for example, Flanders, Morrison and Erode, 1968; Click, 
1970; Meier and McDaniel , 1975; Kohr, 1975; Roshal, Frieze and Wood, 1971; 
Whitmore, 1974 and test references in Chun, Cobb and French, 1975; John- 
son and Hommarito, 1971; Lake, Miles, and Earle, 1973; Robinson and Shaver, 
1973), Recently a m 1 1 1 idimens iona 1 measure the Quality of School Life 
scale (QSL) was developed and tested. The scale is a measure with three 
clearly defined cubscales, useful across grade and educat ionaL levels 
for research and evaluation (Epstein and McPartland-> 1976). 

A second reason that the quality of school life has been ignored as 
an outcome is the preoccupation of educational research with the measure- 
ment of academic achievement. While schools define multiple goals-, academic 
success is the only goal that 'is regularly measured. This restricted 
emphasis on achievement has been recently challenged (Kurn, 1976; Jenck's , 
1972; McPartland and Epstein, 1973; Silberman, 1970). 

"Quality of school" had been previously defined as ai independent 
variable or school characteristic in terms of levels of school resources 

e.gVptjr pupil expenditures, teachers* credentials, library or other 
school facilities or equipment, (Equality of Educational Oppoi:tunity , 
1966) or even more obliquely in tenns*of student performance or 
achievement (llauser, 1971). Recently more pertinent definitions of 
school quality have been examined in terms of educational climate (McDill 
and Rigsby, 1973) or in terms of environmental qualities (McPartland and ' 
Epstein, 1973, 1976). In this paper, the - quality of school life is a 
tiependent variable a measure of students' perceptions whi^ reflect 
reactions to the quality of school , i.e. the independent variable that 
deals with the actual experiences characterizing different classroom 
environments. It may be' expected that differences in the quality of 
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school environnents "can affect differences in the quality of school life 
for students tnuch the s^me way as differences in work environments affect 
the occupational sat isfaction-of employees. 

The Problam 

Three Separate Dinens ions - o f Quality of School Life 

' Previous research with the Quality of School Life scale . established 
that the three separate dimensions of the concept relate to three dif- 
ferent, broad dimensions of school organization. This work showed that 
the Satisfaction (SAT) subscale is most highly associated with the 
quality of a student's social experience's such as a student's social 
status from nominations by peers and teachers, involvement in extra- 
curricular activities, open-ended comments on the importance of school 
as a social (as oppojed to an intellectual) environment, recollection of 
satisfaction with previous schooling and rate of school absenteeism. The 
Commitment to Classwork (COM) subscale is most clearly related to an 
individual's belief in the consequences of school work and the character 
of the work itself, such as the level of the student's future plans for 
education, the .specif icity of occupational plans, open-ended comments on 
the value of schooling for the future, as well as indicators of .approaching 
school work with attention, industry, and outside effort. Scores on the 
Reactions^ to Teachers siibscale (TCH) relate most to the qu;ility of the 
classroom environment created or supported by the teacher, e.g. student 
perceptions cf teachers' decision-making style, student experiences with 
fairness in grades, opportunities for participation and expression in class 
as well as^measures of students' rejputatipns of getting in trouble with 
school authorities (Epstein and McPartland, 1976). These asssociat ions 
suggest that each dimension of QSL may be responsive to a general school 
environment factor, as follows: 
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structural Component Key Diniens'pn of. ' 
of Schools Quality of Sch ool Life 

^^^^^^ General vell-45eing, satTTfaction 

' > Commi-tment to ciasswork ^ 

Authority ^^T^eactions to teachers 

In short, feelings general well-being rr^y be most* strongly influenced 

— ^---i . . . * . 

by the social aspects, of the school, coramitment r.iay be most related to^ 
Che task structure of the school, and reactions to teachers most related 
to the authority structure of the school. A significant change in s.chools 
along one o. morfe of three structural dimensions may affect stude.its' 
specific reactions to the quality of the-ir school life. 
Cla ssroom Organization a nci tKpn■■^^^^„ ^f-s^h-nl Lite 

^' — ■ . — ' 

Open education, based on apecific theoretical principles aud assump- 
tions about how children learn (Barth , 1972; Piaget and Inhelder. 1%9) " 
is an Innovation frequently chosen by school administrators and teachers 
^tor the intended purpose to improve the qualit-y of school life. Descl-ip- 
tive accounts of "happier" chlldrsn in more open schools (Plowd4a. 1967;^ 
Weber, 1971) make clear the need for comprehensive, empirical studies of 
the quality of school life ih open and traditional school programs.. 

Recent studies have indicated that typical^ "open" instructional prt)- 
grams differ from the- more "traditionar; approaches in the .way teachers 
organize the -lerarning environment (Musella in Traub, Weiss, Fisher, and 
Musella. 19.73 ; Iberg & .Thomas , 1969).- Compared to the more traditional 
instructional-approaches, Open education places" fewer restrictions on 
student movement and interaction witlj.. other students, provides more^ 
alternativ.e activities to meet student interests or needs, and gives" 
students greater responsibility for selecting assignments and supe^^)is- 
ing progress (Epstein and McParr land, 1975; McPartland and Epstein, 1973. 
1976) . One could predict that a representative crosr-section of students 
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accending schools which diffe^ significantly in openness of the instruc- 
tional program- would show measurable differences in their scores on., each 
of the three dimensions of the Quality-of School Life Sca],e on "general 
satis falccion, on coEmitment to classwovk, as well as on positive reactions' 
to tea criers. ^ 

Students' general satisfaction and well-being in school may be -nhartced 
in part by the increased variety of activities and contacts with peers 
and teachers in open-environment schools. Teachers in open schools tend ^ 
to minimize- the s^-ylized' behavior expected of students -- such as being 
silent and remaining seated for extended periods, ignoring other students' ' 
work and activities,- waiting for infrequent turns to participate i-n less^nfi^ 
and following rigid time limits. The students' social community -- the" 
nature and extent of social contacts during classtime is determined by ■ 
constraints such as those enumerated. Students should find life in open- 
enviromrfent schools to be more like life outsi'.de of school, reducing the » 
sharp points of comparison between school and non-school which may cause 
some students In traditional cl.-ssrooms to be resentful and discontented. 

5tu^ents' commitment to classwork may be strengthened by xncreased 
individualization of tasks in open- environment schools. In schools 
where all students work on the.-same lesson at- the same time, some are 
being asked to do work :hat is too easy while others%annot meet the 
demands of the lessan. Some are being asked to work on projects either 
peripherally of interest or totally uninteresting to them, t-oth- groutJs ^ 
mi, withdraw, watch the clock, daydream about things they would rather be 
doing, or find something else to do which disrupts the lesson and dis- 
tracts the tea'cher and other students. In open-environment schools, move 
frequent* use of individualization and more participation by students in 
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the selt^ctlon of topics and projtcUi? means that the acaden:!^ demands shoul 
be more personally appropriate Vor each student. If students are workiS^ 
on assignments designed to challenge them at their own level,'^especially\ 
assignments they have selected on their ovn , it Is more likely that they 
will be personally involved in and rewarded 'for their vork. ' 

Students' reaction to their teachers rnay be more positive due to t'ae 
change and exchange of roles by teachers and students in open- environment 
schools. The teaciier becomes less the gate-keeper, time keeper, traffic 
cop and judge. By relinquishing some control to the students (and some^ 
to the physical environment it sel f) , the teacher assumes less than -total 
control over equipment, materials, pacing, directions, design of assign- 
ments, and evaluation. When students make important decisions about their 
work aad their actions, the teacher is no' longer viewed as the only source 
of/school demands. The decis ion-making process in open 'schools should 
cause more frequent individual contacts between students and their teachers 
When studerrts take an active rol2 in learning, they can develop e working 
relationship with their teachers. In contrast to some schools where con- 
tacts with teachers tend to occur when a student is in trouble, contacts 
>;ith teachers in open schools occur frequently for positive, decision- 
mifking purposes. This kind of interaction should promote more positive 
student reactions toward teachers. 

If open schools successfully alter the social, task, and/or authority 
structure typicaMv found in more traditional schools, then there should 
be mea.^urable differences in the satisfaction, ccrjnitment and reactions 
to teachers of students" in open and Crraditional- schools. Th is. paper - - 
presents research that evaluates the effects of open education oh students, 
and also illustrates the potential of subjective eclucational measures for 



N 

assessing school effectiveness. The next section provides information 
on the sample of students and measures used in the study. 



The Sanv .5 
The sample . A coui a Maryland with traditional 

nd open, instructional p. elementary, 10 middle, and 6 n. 

sc'hoois was chosen for this study. This paper utilizes daCa from a 
sample survey of 7200 students in grades 5, 6,^7, 9, and 12. The question- 
naires were administered by a trained .researcn staff with teachers al^ent 
from the- rooms . . 

rhe dependent variables . 

Ilure ar^^ two parallel measures of students* subjective evaluations 
of their school experiences. One measure has the entire school experience 
as the referrant; while the second focuses on specific classroom situations 

) Tiie Quality of School Li'fe Scale (QSL) i&» a multidimensional, 
instrument t'^t has been used with elementary, middle, and .high school 
stqdents. Three sub scales form the 27— item QSLt The Satisfaction (SAT) 
subscale measures general well-being in school; Commitment to Classwork 
(COM) cIVils with the level of student interest in their assignments and 
curricula^r ac^ivi.ties; and Reactions to Teachers (TCH) concerns 
student - teacher relations. Positive reactions to these three measures 
suggest a high quality of school experiences. The psychometric properties 
of QSL have been fully reported (Epstein ar.d McPartland, 19/^6). Table, 1 
lists a sample of QSL items. 

(^2) Quality of academic subjects . In this paper an additionaj. 
set: of it^ms on the quality of experiences in academic subject classrooms 
(I\aiglish and math) is used to support the basic analyses. The single 
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Representative Ttems fr-iw the 
Quality of School Life Scale 



1 1 eni 



" a/ 
Scoring— 

1/0 



A. Satisfaction with School ! ) ' "toms 
inc luding : 

The school and I are Uk^ i mds ; / 

Distant Relatives; Strant;ers; ['nemies . MC 

I like school very much. • ' T /F 

Most of the time I do not want to go to school. • f/T 

B. Commitment to ^lasswork (COM), 11, items including: 
Work in class is j"st busy work and a waste of 

^i"^^- Sfl/AOS 
In class, I often count the ir.inutes till it ends„ T/f 

In my classes .1 get so interested in an assignment 
or project that I don't want to stop work. Every- 
day; qui*.e often; / hardly ever; never. MC 

The things I get to work on in most of my classes 

are: Great stuf f^-jreally interesting to m'e; Good 

stuff-^pretty. int e'ipesting to me; / QK-"School work 

is school work; Dull stuff--not vety interestin;^ 

to me; Trash--a total loss for me. MC 

C. Reactions to Teachers (TCH) , 11 items including: 

I wish I could have the^same teachers next year. T/F 

Thinking of my, .teachers this term, I reali^' like: 

All of them; Most...;/ Half...; One or two...; 

None ... I^C 

Teachers here have a way with students that makes 

us I'^ke them. T/F 

D. Quality of School Life (QSL) 

The total scale is comprised of the 27 items from the three scales 
listed above. 



a/ 



Item response formats include T/F = true/false; MC = multiple choice; 
and AO/SSN = always, often , /sometimes , seldom, never. 

Each item is scared 1 or 0 as indicated by the slash (/) shown In the 
scoring co/lumn or in the multiple choice item responses. 
Response categories preceding the slash = 1; categories following the 
slash = 0. Item scores are then sumxned for subscale and scale totals. 
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Item indexes of satisfaction, commitment .and reactions to teachers of 
English and math parallel the content of the QSL scale but appeared 
separately from the QSL items in the survey questionnaire. These subject 
specific reactions are used in analyses along with a measure of subject- 
specific openness of teachers' c lassrooms , described in (4) below. 
The independent varia b^ . ^ • 

There, are four the degree of "openness*' of a student's 

schooling. One m ^^ed on school averages , of student responses 

to 28 items which combine several school subjects. A. second measure is 
based on schooi averages of student responses to 23 general items about 
school which have no subject identification. A third measure focuses on 
experiences over a number of years . A fourth measure is based on classroom 
averages for students having the same teacher for the same subject. 

(1) The Open School Scale is a measure based on the average of stu- 
dent response to a 28-item index. Each of seven questions in the student, 
questionnaire was repeated four times to r^fer separately to each of four 
academic subjects. The first of the seven questions appeared in the 
following form: ^ 

Read each sentence below. Then, for each of the subjects, 
check the line that tells how often the statement is true 
for you in each subject. ^ 

1. In class, I can talk to other students while I work 

2/ Always Often Sometimes Seldom Never 

English'^ 

Math . ZZZI - • 

Social Studies ' ' 

Science 



The remaining six questions, which also followed the same subject- 
specific format, were: 

2. In class I must sit nfext to the same students. 

3, In class, I can move about the room withdut asking the teacher, 
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4. m class, the teacher stands front of the room and works 
with the class as a whole . ^'"^ 

5. When I am working on a lesson, the other students in ray class 
are working on the same. lesson. ' 

6. Most days there are several assignments the teachcir tells me ^ 
T could select, and I choose the one I want to work on. 

7. I could fall behind in my work without the teacher finding out 
about.it for a couple of weeks or more. 

For each of the 28 Items (7 questions X 4 subjects) the percent 'of 

3 / 

students who saw the program as "open"- ;.as calculated in each grade in 
each school. Th^- -^ure of "school openno* - " is - . average percent 
^^^^"^ ^ assigned a rl school and grade in 

which each individual student :.s enrolled. For example, a score of 25.0 
for a particular school and gr-ade means that on the average item 25 per- 
cent of the students report that their classes are usually "open" in mode 
of operation. Theoretically, the score on this index could range from 0 
to 100 percent. ..The actual range of scores for: this sample on the School 
Openness measure is 11.5 to 39.7 in grade 5, 10»2 to 35.3 in grade 6, 
14.4 to 37.3 in grade 7, 16.5 to 53.1 in grade 9, and 17.4 to 58.1 in 
grade 12. - 

'A principle component factor analysis was conducted to examine the 
structure which underlies ^he several questions used in the openness 
index (McPartldnd and Epstein, 1973). A useful structure of four 
factors emerged: 

(1) variety of activities permitted 

(2) degree of individualization of tasks 

(3) student share of responsibility for assignment selection. , 

(4) student share of responsibility for monitoring progress 

In the results reported here, the overall index of openness of school pro- 
grams and the separate factors of that index are used in the study of the 
relationship of openness with the Quality of School Life. 

(2) Alternate measure of openness of the school program . 

An alternate measure of openness comprised of 23 items on the nature 
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of school experiences-^ vas constructed in the same way we described for, 
the basic Open School .Scale. The alternate r.easure is used to confirm 
the basic findings and is especially useful in evaluating the elementary 
school level results where there may be less emphasis on academic subject 
distinctions. 

(3) Duration of attendance. in open schools . 

A third measure of openness was used to check the ..relat ionships 
reported in thir paper. .\n index of the length of exposure to school 
o; onness was calc each student. T!-' . index is based on informa- 

tion on the Open ? lool Scale from students and teachers on 2 surveys 
(1973 and 1974) and retrospective evaluatims from teachers on the openness 
of school programs for four previous years. It is assumed that the longer 
a- student experiences open education, the more the student will be influ-. 
enced or affected by the nature of that environment. Students were assigned 
a, duration score, ranging from zero .to six years, based on the number of con 
secut.ive years they attended schools with, highly open programs, 

(^) Subject-specific openness scores . 

For a final test, separate measures of openness were constructed for 
specific-academic subjects.- ■ Indexes of English Openness and Math Openness 
use the same 7 ,items"as the Open School Scale. Scores were derived for 
specific .teachers' classrooms and assigned to students identified by the 
students surveyed according to school, grade, and teachers' classroom for 
English and math which they attended. 

Control variables: Student Background and Family Characteristics 
There are eight variables used to measure differences in student inputs 
to the schools. These variables include parents' education, material pos- 
.sessions in the home, family size, family decision-making fetyle, rules for 
children in the home, success in school7~sex and race.-^ The first three 

17 ■ ■ 
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are indicators of socioeconomic status, and the nejct two are measures of 
the authority structure in the home. 

the following section presents results of analyses of the relationships 
between openness of the instructional program and students' evaluations 
of the quality of school life. 

Results 

Multiple regression analyses were conducted to examine the relation- 
ship between opennoss of the^ school program and the quality : liool 
life. Table 2 shows that across a number of tests using the multiple mea- 
sures described above, with student background and family characteristics 
controlled, school openness is most strongly associated with^ the Reactions 
to Teachers subscale at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

Table 2 presents the s tandardized regress ion coefficients showing 

the relationship between the three QSL subscales and three measures of 

_ \ 

openness. At the secondary 'level , the patterns are most consistent. Open- 
ness is most strongly associ^ated \*ith Reactions to Teachers, then to Sat- 
isfaction, and is least related to Commitment to Classwork. The relat ion- 
ship between openness and reactions to teachers is always about twice as 
big as the relationship between openness and general satisfaction. The 
relationship of openness with; eonamitment to classwork never reaches a 
standard level of significance. . 

At the elementary level the direction and significance of the relation- 
ships are more equivocal depending on the measures used, but, as at the 
secondary level, openness is most positively related to reactions to 
teachers. This relationship appi:oaches the .10 level of significance -in the 
analyses using the alternat-e measure of openness (a more general measure 
than the subject-related open school scales), and clearly significant 

■ 1-8 
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T^ible 2 



Rfz' s\.,r-; lip of 3 Measures of Openness of School Program 
wit'a QSL Subsc.alcs, Given 8 Controls, by Educational Level. 



b = standardized regress i 



ion 



uificients; t = associated test statistic 



Measure of Ope i 



School Scale 



Quality o: School LLfe Cubscale 

Secondary school sample 

Siitisfac v^.lon wirh school. 
Commitment tt^ class work 
Reactions to teachers 
(N=ji06) 



(t) 



.039 (2.13) 
.016 (0.89) 
.086 (4.67) 



rna te Measure 
of Openness 



(t) 



.052 (2.85) 
.025 (1.44) 
.103 (5.65) 



Duration 



(t) 



.041 (2.37) 
.023 (1,35) 
.080 (4.66) 



Elementary school sample 

Satisfaction with school 
Commitment to classwork 
Reactions to teachers 
(N=1060) 



-.042 (-1.40) 
•••058 (-1.93) 
-.025 (-0.82) 



-.001 (-0.18) 
-.003 (-0.10) 
.049 (1.62) 



.068.. (2.24) 
.037 (1.24) 
.097 (3.21) 



a/ 

Controls include grade level, sex, race, parents' education, items in the home 
family size, rules in the home, and success in school. ' 
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. When duration of years attending open elementary schools is taken into 
account. 

Hecause this study involves variables defined at both individual and 
school level, a final check was made using a statistical model for hier- 
archlal data (Wiley, 1975 , equation 3).-^ i , .a analysis, conducted for 
the secondary school sample, sh6ws results of the rr^ntl ' ' i., n 
openness anH r,. i^ry p' ' life at U.ifc school level, aiter an adjust- 

ment is made for the effect of individual background characteristics at 
the individual level, and after a second adjustment for background charact- 
eristics (aggregated by school and grade) at the school level. Table 3 
shows that the substantive results remain as stated: Openness o.f tHe school 
program relates most positively and significantly to reactions to teachers 
in schools* Y 
Tables 2 and 3 provide a broad analysis of the relationships under 
study, ^but we need to examine more carefully the specific influence of 
aspects of openness on the quality of school life. Table 4 shdws the 
relationship of the four separate factors of the open school scale with 
the three dimensions of the Quality of School Life Scale. The table pre- 
sents standardized regression coefficients, indicating the relationship of 
satisfaction,' commitment , and, reactions to teachers with each aspect of 
openness, after controlling on student background and family characteristics, 
These results confirm and extend the results in Table 2. All aspects of 
openness relate most highly to the quality of teacher-student relations. 
Individualization of tasks and selection of assignments by students, in 
that order, are most positively associated with all three dimensions of 
the quality of school life for students. 
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Table 3 

Sumniairy oL Hierarchical Analysis Showing Relationship Between School 
Openness and Quality of School Life, Secondary Lev 1 Sc! 



Relationship with School Level 
Openness ^ 

School Level Quality of School Life: 

b (t) 



Satisfaction with School ^ .289 (1.13) 

Commitment to Classwork -.151 ' (-0.51) 

Reactions to Teachers .407 (2.04) 



a/ 

Controls at the individual level and aggregated for school by grade 
level include sex, race, parents* education, items in the home, family 
style, rules in the home , and report card grades. 
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■"'■'*' School i.iie suh,^-, jales on .. ..i 

factors of^opcnness of school program and background controls for 
secondary students, N = 3206. 



Factor of Openness of 
School Program 



Quality of School Life Subscal 



Satisfaction 
with 
School 



Conrniitment 
to 

Classwork. 



Reactions 
to 

Teachers 



Variety of behaviors 

permitted .019 (1.04) 

Individualization , .061 (3.46) 

Shared Responsibility for 

Selecting Assignments ..041 (2.23) 

Shared Responsibility for 

Monitoring Progress .029 (1.05) 



.001 (-0.04) .054 (2.91) 

.030 ( 1.78) .099 (5.62) 

.025 ( 1.43) .095 (5.18) 

.010 ( 0.37) .124 (4.45) 



a/ 



Controls include grade level, sex, race, parents' education, items in the 
.^home, family size, family style, rules in the home, and success in school. 
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reports the relationships of aspects of openness of i,pecific 
teaci. iassroorj)^ in [English and math and students'" reactions to^ the 

quality of their experiences in these subjects. These are more proximate 
measures of openness and focus on their relationships with the matching 
evaluation of the quality of experiences. However, these are probably 
less reliable indicators of "true" relationships, due to the nature of 
the dependent measure (i.e. single item indicators). Nevertheless, the 
correlations presented on Table 5, corrected for attenuation, substan- 
tiate the basic conclusion of the earlier tables openness is most' 
positively associated with the quality of student-teacher relations. 
This table suggests a stronger positive association between openness and 
student satisfaction than is suggested on earlier tables, and suggests a 
negative association between one aspect of openness ~- student monitoring 
responsibility and commitment to classwork. 
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TABLE 5 

"a/ 

Partial correlations- , of subject teachers* classroom openness with 
items measuring students' reactions to academic subjects. 
Secondary sample, N = 3825. - 



Reactions to English 
English Openness : SAT C QM TOT 



Variety of behaviors .321 .052 .344 

Individualization .111 ^031 ]l47 

Student Assignment Selection .347 .078 .436 

Student Monitoring Responsibility .111 -.182 .138 



' ' b/ 

Reactions *^o Math — 

Math Openness: SAT COM tcH 

Variety af behaviors .453 .167 .444 

Individualization .155 .015 182 

Student Assignment Selection .510 .057 [52? 

Student Monitoring Responsibility- .022 -.076 -.022 



a/ Grade, level of respondents . is controlled. 

b/ These are single item measures and results presented here are not 
directly comparable with results of analyses using the full Quality 
of School Life scales reported in earlier tables. 
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* 

Other Findings Regarding Openness and Authority systeros 

■i ^ \ 

The foregoing analyses using the Quality 06) School Life subscales 

indicate that the most salient changes due to openness are concerned 
with schools* authority system, rather than the social or task stru::tures. 
Otht=r analyses with these data serve to corroborate that, school openness 
includes important differences in teacher-student reU^tions, although 
these findings do not address the relative association of o;^enness with 
the authority structure in comparison to social or task changes. 

The teachers themselves in open schools report a different attitude - 
about the appropriateness and benefits of student sharing of authority, 
A yample of 162 teachers from the secondary schools responded to a ques- 
tion concerning the per cent of students who would be expected to pro- 
gress best acaSemically in each of five categories of teacher-student 
authority relations ranging from total teacher control of planning, 
selecting, monitoring and evaluating students' academic programs , through 
different degrees of teacher-student sharing, to total student control of 
the academic program'. Table 6 shows that teachers in more open schools 

tend to believe that total teacher control is not best for students' pro- 

8/ . > . 

gress.- Instead they tend to believe that students should share control, 

especially if the level of shared responsibility was in some middle range. 

From other questions asked of teachers, we find that teachers in more 

traditional schools^tnore often agree that children (a) **are being given 

too much freedom nowadays,'* (b) '*have lost the curiosity they had had 

- ^ 

when they first started school,** and that (c) '*obedience and respect for 

i ■ 

authority are the imost important things children should learn.'* Controlling 
on grade level and average social class level of students taught, rtie 
partial correlations of openness of the school program at the secondary 
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TABLE 6 

<• » 

•Teachexs* Opint^of ^Percent of Students 'Who Wc^uld Make Optimum Progress 
in School Under Different Stud^^nt-Teacher Role Categories 

secondary school '-acheVs, N = 152, 

b standard izec beta coefficient; t associated test 'statis^tic 



. y «/ ' ' Relationship with Openness 

Student-Teacher Role Category--' of Scnqol Program b/ 



^'b (t) 

1. Total teacher cfontrol ^ - ' -.333 (-4.0?)^ p < .001 

2. -' High teacher control, some stuient ' * . , 

<^^oice • ^ . :184 (2.48)" ' p .02 

3. Equal student and teacher conftrol - .328 (4*55) . p ^ .001 



4, High student control, some teacher 

direction and evaluation ^ .134 (1,,77) p <. . 10 



5. Total student control .0^ '(0.56) 



NS 



a/ ' \ 

- Refers to degree of teacher and student-control on planning, selecting, 
monitoring and evaluating students' school wark. • - , 

-^Partial correlation with control on teacher's grade level and average 
social class level of students taught . The- .Teachers Openness scale 
consists of the same 7 items as the students,' Open School. Scale. 
Teachers responded for the grade level and subject they most often ' 
teach. Scores were aKgregated by' school and assigned to each teacher. 
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level witl; teachers' opinions on these beliefs are -.132, -.126, -.118, 
respt'ct ive ly and are s i;.;ni f icant at: or approaching the .10 level. Put 
another way, while the data are limited,' the relationships suggest 
that teachers from open schools are mere likely to operate on assumptions 
about students and student behavior that enable them to offer students 
opportunities for greater responsibilities in class. In effect, this 
would permit a redefinition by teachers in open schools of both teacher 
and stud^'Ht roles. 

Not only do^^eachers in open schools view authority relations dif- 
ferently from traditional school staff, but students in open school 
report different teacher-student relations. Other analyses were con- 
ducted on two scales based on student responses (McPartland and Epstein, 
•1976). One scale involves student^s* perceptions of the kinds o,f be- 
haviors their teachers expeft and reward. Students were asked how much 
teachers emphasize and reward conformity and unquestioned deference tc 
teachers rather than creativity and expression 'of opinions. Table 7 

that students in open schoals report that their teachers expect or 

r 

reward them for "speaking out with "opinions" and "having unusual ideas" 
while students in traditional schools report their teachers expect or 
reward them for "carefully following directions" and "being neat and 
^clean." (The latter behaviors -^ere highly valued in all schools, but 
somewhat less so in open schoo'-ls) . A second scale from student reports 
concerns the teacher-student decision-making process^, i.e. whether iitu- 
dents participate in classroom decisions. The third ent^ry on Table 7 
shows that students in open schools report fiigniflcantly^higher involvement 
In the jlasfiropm decision-making .process , I.e. whether students partici- 
pate in classroom decisions. T^he third entr/^on ^ Table' 7 shows students 

. ■ 27 
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TABLE 7 



Relationship Between Openness of th6 Instructional Program and Students' 
Reports of Behaviors Rewarded by Teachers and Teacher-Student Decision- 
making Style, Secondary Sample, a/ 

(b = standardized regression coefficient; t = associated test statistic) 



Students ' reports of ; 



Relationships with openness 

(t) 



Teacher rewards for 
Conformity and Deference 

Teacher rewards for 
Creativity and Self-Expression 

Teacher-student 
decision-making style 



-.08 



.06 



.18 



(-5.1) 



(3.8) 



(13.6) 



-More detailed analyses of the§^ relationships are reported in McPartland 
and Epstein, 1976. 

?, 

-'^The coefficients shown are partial standardized betas from equations that 
controlled for grade l(»Vel. 
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in open schools report significantly hiL^.t-r involvement in classroom 
decision-making autliority. 

Tables 6 and 7 support the basic analyses based on the Quality of 
School Life subscale in Tables 2-5 which suggest that a primary consequence 
of open instructional programs is improved student -authority relations. 

Discussion and Suinmary 
Primarily, open schooling can be viewed as a change in authority 
structure more than a change in the social aspects of the environment or 
task structure. AltlPiNjugh there are reasons to predict that openness can 
alter all three aspects of school structure (authority, social and task), 
the analyses conducted for this study indicate that in spite of inter- 
correlations among the aspects of openness, and among the dimensions of 
the quality of school life. It is possible to document the relative 
strength of relationships among these variables. The most salient chance 
for students is in the quality of relationships with authority figures. 
The second most likely change for students is in their general satisfac- 
tion. Unaffected by openness is student commitment to their classwork. 
This conclusion is based on the following result^: «? 

1. Openness- Is most positively associated with the Reaction to 
Teachers (TCH) subscale of QSL. The relationship between openness and 
satisfaction (SAT) is much smaller and appears limited to secondary 
students. There is no consistent ly significant , positive association 
with Commitment to Classwork (COM). This relative pattern exists when 
the school level, and when the subject-specific teachers' classrooms 
level measures of openness are utilized as environmental conditions. 

2. When four factors of schaol "openness" are related to the three 
dimensions of the Quality of School Life scale, the same relative associa- 

29 
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tions with openness are confirrned. ^udt- is' Reactions to Teachers relate 
most positively with openness for each aspect of openness. That is , school 
openness in terms of either variety of activities, individualization, or 
students' share of responsibility has its greatest impact on Reactions to 
Teachers, rather than general Sac is faction or Commitment to Classwork.. 

3. Other results corroborate the conclusion that teacher-student re- 
lationships are influenced in several important ways in open schools • 
Specifically, teachers in open schools have themselves different values 
regarding the priority of teacher control as an overriding goal, and tend 
to have different attitudes and beliefs about child development. In more 
open schools, teachers are seen by students to place less emphasis on' ^ 
student conformity relative to student creativity and are'more likely to 
establish a partnership with students for classroom decision-making. 

Finding that open schools revise teacher and student roles and improve 
student-teacher relations is clearly in accord with definition • of open 
education and descriptions of teacher behavior in open classrooms (Barth , 
1972; Bussis, Chittenden, and Anarel, 1976; Plowden, 1967; Walberg and 
Thomas, 1972; and Weber, 1971). In more open instructional programs, stu- 
dents assume new responsibilities In ironitoring their classroom behavior 
and academic pi'ogri'ss, and in selecting their assignments* Teachers, too, 
change their adit ior.al role as master/ lecturer as they individualize 
lessons, work with small groups, extend student space beyond the desk of 
the student, permit students to choose assignments and to complete them 
in flexible time periods. In other words, rules and expectations for 
student and teacher behaviors are changed. 

After we acknowledge the basic conclusion that openness is primarily 
a revision of the author it;y structure, we must turn some attention to the 
relationsfiip of openness with the other two structural components of 
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schools the social and task st rucL ur. . It is quite possible that along 
with revicec stucic^nc ana teacner behaviors, changes occur in the nature 
of social exchange among students in more open schools. Tables 2, 4 and 
5 provide some evidence that, especially for secondary students, openness 
of the instructional program is associated with greater general satisfac- 
tion with school and spt^cific subject classes. Based on previous links 
between the SAT subscale and external criteria such as patterns of peer 
interaction and peer prestige and participation in social, non-academic 
activities in schools, it appears that openness may alter to some degree 
the social experiences of students, though less consistently and less 
dramatically than it alters the roles of students and teachers in planning, 
selecting and evaluating academic activities. Other evidence is available 
that suggests the social structure is altered by open educational practices. 
Hallinan (1975) and Epstein and McPartland (in process) report interesting, 
though inconclus ive evidence of differences in patterns of association among 
peers' in open and traditional classrooms, 

■ There is no significant and consistent, evidence of an interpretable 
association between Commitment to Classwork and openness of the school 
program. in other words., these analyses show students in open and tradi- 
tional school about equally committed or uncommitted to school. Based on 
previously hypothesized links between commit-ment and the task structure 
of schools, one would conclude that openness, as measured here, has not 
altered the design of academic tasks draiiiatically enough to change stu- 
dents' commitment to their elasswork. Thus, while open school practices 
clearly revise responsibilities of students and teachers, and, to a lesser 
extent, auggest a change in the nature of social exchange among students, 
these practices show no evidence of change in the structure or content of 
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students* curricula to produce differences in the attraction, mean- 
ing or importance of .lasswork to students as measured by the commitment 
rC0M'» subscale. In addition, open schools may not greatly change the 
formal reward consequences of performance on classwork . The probabilities 
of receiving high grades on tests or report cards may be equally discourag- 
ing for below average students in both open and traditional classrooms. 
Improved participation, choice and individualization may not prove suf- 
ficient reforms in open classrooms for developing greater student commit- 
ment to school work, unless also the criteria and procedures for evaluation 
of task performance allow many more students to receive recognition and 
rewards. 

Besides reporting the substantive findings of the relationships 
between school openness and student react ions y this paper demonstrates 
how subjective educational indicators can help to specify the nature of 
particular school structure variations. The paper proceeded with the 
following approach: (1) Previous work has shqwn the Quality of School 
Life to be made up of three components; (2) Previous work has shown that 
each component of QSL is clearly relato.d to a different type of school 
structural dimension; (3) With this knowledge, the component subscales 
of QSL can be used to help identify the most salient aspects of specific 
school innovations. Using QSL in this way, we can kelp determine whether 
and how a specific school innovation is ''taking" from the point of view 
of students experiencing the new program. 

One might predict that the school openness would equally change the social, 
task and authority systems of a school or classroom. However, results of 
this research suggest that, :from the perspective of student experiences, 
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open education represents most clearly a revision of the authority relations 
in tha school, with less change to the social aspects or task components 
of school operations. 

The Quality of School Life scale (or other multidimensional measures 
like it) can provide useful feedback to researchers, teachers and adminis- 
trators about how students react to changes made in instructionrl programs. 
Educators and researchers must ask, "Does what we do in school make a dif- 
ference to the students?" Measures like the QSL, using student perceptions 
of their own experiences, help to investigat-e the changes that particular 

innovations make in the structure of schooling. 

> 

While sociology has recognized the importance of monitoring students' 
progress in education to study how levels of school attainment may affect 
the quality of adult life, it has not given systematic attention to the 
quality of educational environments which may be an important influence 
on the amount of schooling students attain. One could imagine that 
October and May indicators of students' perceived quality of school life " 
may be as important for a school \nd the people in it, as economic indica- 
tors are for providing important^ immediate clues to economists. The use 
of subjective educational indicators can tell us what is happening to 
students exposed to changing conditions of education. 
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Footnotes 

y The subject -s;)o: if Items used in this paper appeared in the follow- 
ing form: 

££i^J} ^^-'^ sentence TRUE for in each subject you take in 

school? 

1. I am very nappy when I'm in school 

Always Often Sometimes Seldom Never 

..in English 

. . • in Math 



2/ 



4/ 



The remaining questions followed the same format: 

2, Work in class is just busy work and a wasce of time..,, 

3. I feel I can go to my teacher with the things that are on my 
mind 

In the elementary grades, "Language Arts'* replaced^ English as one 
of the subjects. 



3/ This is the percent who checked "Always" or "Often" to the positive 
questions, or the percent who checked "Seldom" or "Never" to the 
negative questions. Questions 2, 3, 6 and 7 are sco\ed in the 
positive direction, and 1, 4 and 5 are scored negatively. 



Questions 1 and 2 load primarily on the first factor; 4 and 5 on the 
second; 3 and 6 on the third; and 7 on the fourth factor. The KR 20 
reliability coefficient for the scale is .77. 



5/ Sample items from the alternate measure of openness include: 

In my classes I usually may ask other students to help me with my 
work. 

I must stay in my seat most of the time while other students are 
working. \ _ 

In mv classes we have many things . I can touch, examine, and experi- 
ment with every day. \ 

If I finish a lesson before others\are done, I can start^a new ' 
lesson without^ waiting for ttie others. 

In most of my classes the teachers tell me what I must work on. 
I have no choice. 

Almost every day I get f.ome of my wor^iarked or checked. 

Response patterns for the 23 items are true/false and multiple choice. 
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(a) Sex is scored Maitr = 1, iVmU = '.). 

(b) Race is scored White = L, lAacr = 0. 

^^■'^ ^^ar ents^ education is the sum of the score on tvo student question- 
naire Items: "Uow tar in school did your father go?^' and '^iow 
^ar in school did you.r mother go?'' 
The scoring used for the responses to each of these questions is: 
y-'d not go to high school = S 
Some high school, but did not graduate = 10 
Graduated from high school =12 

Technical or business school after high school = ]3 
Some college, hut less than A years = lA 
Graduated fron a A year college = 16 

Attended graduate or professional school after college « 18 
This scoring represents the number of years of school completed for 
each category. 

>^a^grial possession s in the home is the number of items checked 
by students from a check-list of 23 possibilities. 

The check-.list included the following: telephone, two telephones, 
vacuum cleaner, stereo hi-fi record player, air conditioner, 
electric dishwasher, your own family washing machine, your own 
family clothes dryer, dictionary, encyclopedia, daily newspaper, 
..three or mare magazine subscriptions, black and white TV, color 
TV, car, second car, two bathrooms, tape recorder, home movie 
projector, home slide projector, typewriter, piano, skis or' 
golf clubs. 

The reliability coefficient (KR-20) for this scale equals ,79. 

(e) Family size is measured by one student quest ionra Ire item: 
''How many brothers and sisters do you have?'' 

^'''ainily decision-making style is a scale composed of the sum of 
scores from twelve items on the student questionnaire. 
The twelve iteiris and their scoring are: 

My parents are: 

0 = very strict ' 

^ 0 = strict 

0 = a little strict 

1 = not at all strict 

T = 0, F = 1 My parents want me to follow their directions even 

if I disagree with their reasons. 
T = 0, F = 1 My parents often worry that I am up to something 

they won't like. 

T = 0, F = 1 I do not have to ask my parents for permission to 
do most things. 

T = 0, F = 1 My parents trust me to do what they expect without 

checking up on me. 
T = 0, F = 1 My parents do not like me 'to disagree with them if 

their friends ate around. 
T = 0, F 1 I often do not know why I am supposed to do what my 

parents tell me to do. 
T = 0, F = 1 I often count on my parents to solve many of* my 

problems ,for me. 
T = 0, F = 1 I have a lot of loud arguments with my parents 

about their rules and decisions for me.' 

35 



(f) Continued 



T - 0, F = 1 My parerts treat r. - lort like a little kid than like 
an adult. 

liow are r.ost decisions about you us^ially r^dc in your family? 
0 - My parentis tell me just what to do, 

0 = My parents ask me how I feel and then they decide. 

1 ^ My parents tell me how they feel and then I decide. 
1 = My parents let me decide. ~ 

How much do you take part in making family decisions about vourself 

1 = Very much 

1 = Much 

0 = Some 

0 = Very little 

0 - N'one at all 

The reliability coefficient (KR-20) for this scale equals .71. 

(g) Rules, for children in the home is the number of behaviors from 
a check-list of 14 possibiliti-es for which a student indicates 
on the questionnaire that his parents have definite rules. 
The check-list includes: 

time to be in at night on weekends 

time to be in on school nights 

time spent watching TV 

time spent on homework 

against going around with certain boys 

against going around with certain girls 

eating dinner with the family 

use of telephone 

clothes you may wear 

how you wear your hair 

going to church' or temple N 
doing the dishes 
.doing othf?r ^jobs around the house 
com}_ng straight home from school 

The reliability coefficient (KR-20) for this scale equals .75. 

(h) Report card grades in math or English as recorded by the student 
on the 'questionnaire were coded A = 5 , B = 4, C = 3 , D = 2 , and 
E = 1 for each subject and summed. This measure of school success 
is included- as a background measure to control for differences 
in the distribution of high ^nd low report card grades between 
schools that may influence hoW\ students perceive the quality of 
their school experiences*. 

\ 

The authors gratefully acknowledge Denise C. Daiger for conducting the - 
h;ierarchical analyses and providing other technical assistance in 
preparation, of this, report. 
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The item to which teachers responded is: 

An important question is the number of students who will progress best 
under different school organizat ions • In this school , for the ^rad^ 
level you indiccted above, what percentage of students do you think 
would progress best under each of the following. Write a' percentage 
on each line; the sum should equal 1007,. 

a. The teacher plans and presents the instructional program 
to the class or to designated groups within the class, 
and evaluates each student's work. 



b. The teacher prepares a variety of alternative activities 
from which the student chooses what to work on; the tea- 
cher evaluates student work. 

c. Part of the time a student chooses among teacher-defined 
and evaluated activities; up to half the time a student 
is free to pursue his own interests. 

d. The student proposes his own goals and program of 
activities; the teacher is available for consultation, 
and monitors and evaluates student performance. 

e. The student defines his goals and program of- activities 
and evaluates his own performance; the teacher is 
available as an experienced resource person. 



TOTAL 100 % 
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